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passed to the descendants of Brigadier- 
General the Hon. Atneas Mackay, a soldier 


| of fortune who went abroad. 


50 | HE 





British 


excavations in Greek Mace- 
donia under Mr. Heurtley, Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr, Hutchinson have now 


been brought to an end. The site is at the 
edge of the Vardar marshes between Kari- 
souli and Amatovo—the most norther) 
mound in Greece—and the excavators have 
been rewarded for arduous labours in 


all 
unhealthy tract, by the discovery at the 
bottom of the mound of a fine neolithic 
stratum. Above was a layer of rough 


pottery and on the top prehistoric pottery 
with Mycenwan sherds. Among these were 
some belonging to the ‘late Minoan II” 


| period, this being the furthest north of any 


Memorabilia. 
QHE Scotsman for July 14 describes the | 
muster of the Clan Mackay at the | 


the 12th, to welcome the young chief of the | 


Clan who is paying his first visit to Scot- 


land. He is Baron Aeneas Mackay o 
Ophemert, Guelderland, Holland, in the 
peerage of Scotland 13th Lord Reay. A 


youth of eighteen, about 6ft. 8in. in stature, 
clad in Highland costume, and accompanied 
by his mother, sister, younger brother and 
guardian, he was greeted with loud cheers 
on his entering the hall, where he took up 
his stand near the door to receive the mem- 
bers of the clan, who filed past to the 
strains of the pipes. 


(‘LAN MACKAY—as Dr, George Mackay, 

F.R.C.S.E., set forth in his address on 
the history of the Clan—has an origin and a 
name not easy to trace. It seemed probable 
that they came to Scotland from Ireland, 
where the M’Ghies still ‘represent them. 
The main body of the Clan appears settled 
in Sutherland early in the thirteenth cen- 


tury. Their badge was the feathery 
bulrush (conspicuous that evening in the 
hall); their slogan, ‘‘ Be Tren ’’—later 


Latinized as ‘‘ Manu forti.’’ The title of 
Baron Reay was bestowed on Donald Mackay 
in 1628 for services to the Protestant cause. 
The elder branch of the Chief’s family 
became extinct in the male line in this 
country in 1875, and the chieftainship 


| 
| 


| still standing. 


| occurrence of 


: ‘OME of the treas liscovered 
Albyn Hall, Edinburgh, on the evening of | Sa ie Cees eee 


them. Bone and bronze 
objects were also discovered, and it is to be 
noted that Central Kurope is as much 
represented in the contents of the mound as 
Southern Europe. 


in the 

excavations at Ur in Mesopotamia are 
now on view in the Assyrian Basement of 
the British Museum. The most important 
historically, is a small marble foundation 
tablet of the Temple of Tell el Obeid, whici: 
fixes the date to before 5,000 B.c., and gives 
us the name of a king hitherto unknown. 
The temple has disappeared but the walls 
of the platform on which it was built are 
The friezes of pastoral 
scenes which decorated the temple have 
already been described and illustrated in the 
press. An exceedingly interesting object is 


| a copper statue of a bull—by far the oldest 


hollow statue known—about 2ft. 4in. high 
and 2ft. 8in. long, which by immense care 
has been preserved from falling to pieces. 


|The body and limbs were first carved separ- 


ately in wood, then joined together with 
copper, and then covered with thin sheets 


| of copper. 


} 


M® C, LEONARD WOOLLEY in The 
’ Times of July 16 sets out some of the 
difficulties of the excavator’s task and the 
methods of meeting them. He tells of the 
ingenuity and care required for the preserv- 
ation of these copper bulls. The wooden 
cores had perished; the thin sheet copper, 


| reduced to pure oxide, threatened to crumble 


at a touch, and was only kept in position 
by the hard mud adhering to it. Each 
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figure had to be treated differently according 
to the angle at which it lay. Before being 
lifted it was cleaned as far as possible with 
knives and brushes; hardened and water- 
proofed with a solution of celluloid, repaired 
over its worst cracks with glued muslin and 
then filled with plaster of paris—all this if 
it could be got at from behind. If the 
figure presented itself face upwards, wax 
was substituted for celluloid. The final 
cleaning of the face of the metal was post- 
poned till the Museum laboratory was 
reached. A copper statue of a bull in the 


round was so closely swathed in waxed 
bandages with wooden splints on its legs 


and a casing over all of glued canvas, that 
it took weeks of work in London to strip the 
wrappings off. 


HE Lane pictures have been once more 
brought to public notice. Lord Carson 
on Monday in the House of Lords asked 
what were the Government’s intentions with 
regard to them. The pictures were orig- 
inally left to the National Gallery, but, 
after the death of Sir Hugh Lane in the 
Lusitania, a codicil was found revoking that 
bequest and leaving the collection to Dublin. 
The codicil was not signed. Lord Arnold 
replied that a committee of three competent. 
and impartial persons was to be appointed 
to decide what was probably the testator’s 
real desire, 


WE notice in The Times of July 15 that 
under the Ancient Monuments Preserv- 
ation Act the Government of India have 


notified the prohibition of the removal of 
Gandhara sculptures and ancient Buddhist 
remains at Taxila. The Greco-Buddhist 
sculptures of Gandhara, with their witness 
to the effects of Alexander’s invasion, are, 
historically, among the most interesting 
relics of antiquity. 


QIR EDWARD BOYLE contributes to The 

Times of July 15 an impressive account of 
the bringing of Byron’s remains from London 
to Hucknall Torkard, where they now rest by 
those of his mother. After a lying in state 
of three days, the journey across England 
was begun on July 12, and the destination 
reached on July 16. Interment in West- 


minster Abbey had not, in 1824, acquired 
the importance in public opinion which it 
possesses to-day; still, steps were taken to 
procure this for Byron, and perhaps would 
have succeeded but for some awkwardness in | 
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the handling of the matter with the author. 
ities. However, the funeral procession; 
the incidents on the way; the remoteness 
and obscurity of the final resting-place seem, 
after all, to suit the character of the Pi)- 
grim far better than inclusion within the 
precincts consecrated to recognized national 
vreatness, 


M ISS MARIE CORELLI’S Will is a 

document of some interest. It is writ: 
ten throughout in the testatrix’s own hand 
and disposes of several historical objects 
worth noting, as well as of her property at 
Mason Croft and Trinity College, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Her estate she desires to be 
administered by a trust (no portion of it to 
be sold or built; upon) ‘‘ for the benefit and 
service of distinguished persons visiting 
Stratford-upon-Avon from far countries, 
who would otherwise seek their quarters in 


a hotel.’?’ These are to be selected by 
recommendation to the trustees of the 
Council of the Society of Authors, actors, 


actresses and all persons connected with the 
stage being absolutely excluded. The house 
and grounds are also to be used for meet- 
ings of the Royal Institution. She leaves 
to the city of Perth the walking-stick used 
every day by Sir Walter Scott, which was 
presented to her adopted father Dr. Charles 
Mackay by Sir Walter’s secretary William 
Laidlaw. ; 


*RITH’S well-known ‘Widow Wadman 
lays siege to my Uncle Toby’ was sold 
at Christie’s on Monday for no more than 


51 guineas. It was part of the late Sir 
Charles Wrenshaw’s collection. Frith’s 


‘Derby Day’ is, of course, his most famous 
work. His ‘ Railway Station’ sold first for 
£5,250, but fetched only £315 in 1890 
Frith has served critics as an example of 
what is not art, or rather of what is art 
contaminated by literature, or story-telling, 


so that this decline in value is not sur 
prising. 
HE Manchester Guardian of July 15 


reports from Brisbane the discovery of 
the remains of some huge, _ prehistoric 
animal by workmen who were digging for a 
tank at Landsdowne Station on the War 
River. They unearthed an almost perfect 
fossilized head. about two feet long by a foot 
wide, and bones which extend over the full 
width of the tank—about forty feet. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ST. OLAVE’S, TOOLEY STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 


‘HIS Church and Churchyard are shortly 
to be demolished. I attach a copy of all 
decipherable inscriptions in the churchyard. 
Many are illegible, especially on those head- 
stones that have been used as paving stones, 
and I suspect that much of the paving hides 
inscriptions on the reverse sides. The 
interior of the church is already dismantled, 
but the fabric still stands—a butt, since 
1916, for stones, mud, and other insults. 
All windows on assailable sides are smashed, 
including the east window, which was worth 
preserving, as it consists of a reproduction 
from Carlo Dolce’s ‘Lord’s Supper,’ by 
Collins. 
The present building, designed 


by Flt 


croft, was opened in 1740. The Act (of 
1736) directed that there should be no 
intramural burials. I am indebted to Mr. 


J. D. Stewart, ¥.u.A., for permission to 
examine the Bermondsey Library collection 
of prints and drawings of St. Olave’s. On 
an engraving by W. H. Toms, dated 1736, 
there is the following note: 

.... of its foundation there is no account. 
However by a Deed granted by John Farl of 
Warren to Nicholas Abbat of St. Austins in 
Canterbury of certain Messuages near this 
church it appears to have been founded above 
40) years. It was repaired and beautified in 


ye years 1617, 1675, and 1718: this was the 
last church in or about London that was 
remarkable for having 4 Isles and 3 rows of 


Pillars. ‘Towards the close of ye year 1736, ye 
whole North row, with ye roots of ye 2 northern 
Isles suddenly fell down, since which ye Steeple 
with ye rest of ye church was. entirely 
demolish’d, and is now (in 1738) rebuilding by 





Act of Parliament at the charge of the 
Parishioners. It is a Rectory in the gift of 
the Crown. .... 

This print shews a sundial (now missing) 
on the tower inscribed Umbra sie Vita 


There are still standing in alcoves in the 
chancel coloured plaster effigies of Moses and 
Aaron. A print in Brayley’s ‘ Southwark ’ 
them with mitred head-dresses, 
but these have disappeared. The stone altar 
which was clamped to the ground with angle 
irons, the font, the handsome pulpit, and 
plate, and the registers, are destined for St. 


represents 
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John’s Church, Horsleydown—the daughter 
church which serves a parish carved out of 
St. Olave’s in 1732. The organ, which was 
completed by Hill and Son, and cost £800, 
is now lying dismantled in a builder’s yard 
until it can be adapted for St. Mary’s 
Rotherhithe. 

An inventory of goods delivered to 
churchwardens on Oct. 16, 1558, 


A Crosse of sylvar wt Mary and John, weying 


? 


new 
included : 


> a ere Tien (1 4 . 
iiij and vj oz. I'wo Comunyone Kuppes of 


syivar gyltte bothe wt. in and wythe owt, wey- 


ving and xiiij oz. A Massar garnyssech- 
eyed wt, a bande of sylvar and gyltte wceh 


weyed by estymacyon V oz. A Challys weying 


weying ix 0Z, lil. qts. 


This plate has given place to a seventeenth 
century set. An Edwardian inventory gave 
five bells in the steeple. There appear to 
have been eight bells in 1719. In a fire of 
1843, which destroyed some of the ornaments 


of the present building and damaged the 
organ, the bells are alleged to have been 
melted. An unsigned print entitled ‘ After 
the Fire’ shews the church roofless, and 


traces of wall paintings at the west end. 

John Aubrey, who completed his ‘ History 
of Surrey’ in 1692, noted on the north side 

painting of King Charles I, and on the 
south wall a painting of Queen Elizabeth, 
apparently a representation of her tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. He fortunately copies 
the inscriptions inside the church, and refers 
to five brasses as extant, and to some as lost. 

In the British 
bings of two brasses 
Catalogues (Add. Mss. 
RR 24) to St. Olave’s, 
latter rubbing, however, is 
Olave’s, Hart Street, and on 
church I find there the brass (to J. Orgone) 
on the east wall, south end. The former 
rubbing (32489 X 14) bears the inscription 
(part of the first line obliterated) : 


Museum there are rub- 
ascribed in the Cl 
32489 X 14; 352490 

Southwark. The 
labelled St. 
visiting that 


iss 


.... John Waterhows of Halifax and Agnes 
hys wyff whiche John departed from thys 
worlde the xxiii day of January, Ann. Dmi. 
MCCCCCX XX. 


labelled : ‘Ladies. Pedimental 
hair dress. Waterhouse. 2 wives. Also 3 
daughters. St. Olave’s, London, 1530.’’ The 
rubbing contains no effigy of John Water- 
“and, while both wives have effigies, 


it is 


1 
nouse, 


only one wife is named in the inscription. 
It would 
1 rubbing of a 


be interesting to know if this is 


brass once in the medieval 
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buiiding of St. Olave’s, Southwark, to which 
it is assigned in the Brit. Mus, Catalogue. 

The inscription as quoted agrees exactly 
with that on a brass illustrated in John 
Watson’s ‘ History of Halifax’ (1775), and 
there ascribed to St. John’s Church, Hali- 
fax. In his illustration, however, appear 
effigies to John Waterhouse, and to one wife, 
but no children. The mysterious variations 
in these representations of a brass with 
exactly the same inscription, and its assign- 
ment to two different churches, merit atten- 
tion. Itis not noticed by Haines,the Camden 
Society, or Boutell. The early Registers of 
this church appear to have strayed, the first 
Register beginning Ist July, 1685. Col. 
Chester’s MSS. copies are in the College of 
Arms, and have not been printed. 

The sites of church and churchyard will 
be halved, the eastern halves will be absorbed 
by Hay’s Wharf, and the western halves 
(including the tower, which will be pre- 
served with its one remaining bell) will be 
maintained by the Bermondsey Borough 
Council as an Open Space, and named St. 
Olave’s Garden. The bodies, however, are 
to be evicted from their ‘“‘last’’ resting 
place, and re-buried at Brookwood, and the 
gravestones will be ranged round the garden 
walls. Some fine specimens of altar tombs 
will therefore disappear. A print of the 
churchyard, published by J. Booth, 1814, 
has a tall obelisk at the south side, now 
gone. 

There is, of course, the tradition that the 
body of King Harold I was recovered from 
the Thames, and re-buried in the Danes’ 
cemetery (v. Florence of Worcester, Roger 
de Hoveden, Cotton Hist. Angl.) which 
some refer to St. Clement Danes, and others 
(v, Sir Charles Oman’s ‘England before 
the Norman Conquest’) to St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. The church site itself may 
yield relics, as Machyn’s Diary records 
intramural burials, e.g., John Burcestre, 
1466; Lady Copley, 1559; Lady Lane, 1563. 
In their wills, John Mockyng (1378), Will 
Sharparowe (1526), and Henry Goodyere, 
Alderman of London (1556), left directions 
to be buried in the church. One hopes that 
the authorities will have all coffin-plates 
copied. Past neglect of this duty has led to 
uncertainty of the whereabouts of bodies 
removed from City graveyards which have 
been only partly cleared. 

The fate of St. Olave’s, 


one more example of the failure of 
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| Disused Burials Grounds Act, 1884 (47 and 
48 Vict. Ch. Ixxii) to perform the object for 


Southwark, is | 
The | 


which it was framed, viz., to save our 
disused churchyards from exploitation for 
commercial purposes. It is also worth 
attention that a church site within which 
burials have taken place is not deemed ag 
burial-ground within the meaning of that 
loosely-worded Act, as amended by the Open 
Spaces Act, 1887 (50 & 51, Vict. Ch. 32), 
The clamour raised in certain quarters for 
the destruction of City Churches and _alien- 
ation of their sites, would receive its quietus 
if the loop-holes in these Acts were rectified, 

For permission to copy inscriptions, I 
have to thank Messrs. Day & Son, Solici- 
tors; and I am indebted for information to 
the Rev. T. P. Stevens, of Southwark Cathe- 
dral, and to Canon Oswald Craig. 


INSCRIPTIONS COPIED FROM GRAVESTONES IN 
CHURCHYARD oF Sr, Otave’s, SourHwark, 
in situ June 14, 1924, 

West end of Churchyard (South to North). 
1. ... John Lancaster , 1809, aged 
26 years Ann LANCASTER . 1810, 
aged 2 years 3 months ,.. Charles Hor 
. +. aged 67 years. . Edward Hote... 
18(4)5 age 11 months. 

2. My. James CHANDLER , 
1833, aged 40 years. Also Alfred son of 
the above, died . 1826, aged 5 years, 
Also Thomas son of the above, died 4 Jan, 
1832, aged 10 months and 10 days. Also 
Mary Ann Elizabeth . daughter of the 
above. (Incised headstone, with representa- 
tion of parable of Good Samaritan). 

5. The family grave of James and Ann 
Stater of this Parish. In memory of 
Edward Robert second son of the above, who 
died Jan. 24th, 1847, aged 6 months. Also 
James John, eldest son of the above, died 
Nov. 5th, 1847, aged 2 years and 9 months. 

4. Frances Htrisatu, daughter of James 
and Betsey Gray Leparp, died May 41, 
1826, aged 3 weeks. Also Ann who died 
7th Dec., 1829, aged 5 mons. and 3 weeks. 
Also James Leparp, obiit 14 Feb., 1830, 
aet, 10 days. 

5. Joseph Lerrwicu of this parish, died 
Dec. 30th, 1831, aged 89 years. Also 
Rebecca his wife died Jan. 30th, 1814, aged 
60 years. 


17 June, 


North side of churchyard has no grave 
stones, and is bounded by a brick wall which 
separates it from Thames foreshore. 


JuLy 19, 1924, 
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East Side of Churchyard (North to South). 


6. (Sculptured headstone shewing An- 
chor). Thomas Carter, Master Mariner of 
the port of Whitby in Yorkshire, died Oct. 
Ist, 1847, aged 35 years, 
7. Hetty Eruerincron of this parish, 
who departed this life 5th Feb., 1842, in her 
45 year. . 

8. Mrs. Elizabeth Runictes wife of John 
I, Runictes of this parish . , , died on 20th 
April, 1837, in the 36th year of her age. 
Speak but words are wanting to say what: 
Think what a woman should be, She was 
that. Also the above named Mr, John Fen- 
ton Runictes, died 21st Novr., 1837, in 
58th year of his age. 

9. Myr. John Wtyw of this parish, who 
leparted this life February 13th, 1842, in 
the 43rd year of his age, 

Weep not my wife and children dear, 

Iam not dead but sleeping here, 

My pains are gone, My grave you see, 

Therefore prepare to follow me, 


10. In memory of the children of James 
and Mary VocGawn of this parish. 


Viz. Died. Aged. 
James. Feb. 4th, 1827. 4 days. 
Louisa. April 4th, 1827. 24 years. 
Charles. Dec. 29th, 1834. 11 months. 
Joseph. Dec. 14th, 1837. 1 month. 


Frederick. March 1st, 1839. 
11. M.S. 
Annis Burdon Kent . 


South Side of Churchyard (East to West). 


12. In memory of Edward Jackson, who 
departed this life Feb. 18th, 1865, aged 63 
years, Also Eliza wife of the above, who 
died April 16th, 1896, aged 75 years. Also 
William Fred Harrop, who departed this 
life Jan, 11th, 1855, in the 27th year of 
his age. (On footstone: C.J. 1814). 


13. Sarah Snovtts wife of Mr. Peter 
Martin Suoutts of this parish, who died 
2%th Aug., 1812, aged 60 years. Also the 
above Mr. Peter Martin Snovtrs, died 23rd 
Dec., 1812, aged 65 years. Also Frances 
SHoutrs wife of Mr. William SuHovtts (son 
of the above) of this parish, who died 
22 March, 1837, aged 56 years. Also the 


7 years. 


above Mr. William Suovutts, died 26th Nov., 
1846, aged 69 years, 

14. (Altar tomb). 
Thomas VAN. 


The Family vault of 
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Central Part of Churchyard (West to East). 

15. (Altar tomb). In this vault lie... 
five children of Robert and Anna Maria 
Davies: Edward, died 24 Dec., 1795, aged 


‘1 year. Appleyard, d. May, 1796, aged 7 
weeks. John, d. 11 May, 1796, aged 3 years. 


John, d. March, 1801, aged 9 months. 
Mary, d, 23 Sept., 1805, aged 15 months. 
Also of Robert Rennell Davis, son of the 
above, d. 7 May, 1819, aged 27 years. Ann 
Maria wife of Robert Davies of this parish, 
died 25 March, 1806, aged 44 years. 
Also the above said Robert Davirs, died 20 
Dec., 1820, in the 62 year of his age. (In- 
scriptions on top slab illegible). 

16. Klizabeth Maria, daughter of George 
Richard and Sarah Corner, born 24th June, 
1829, died 17th April, 1830. Also Lucy 
Mary, 3rd daughter of the said George 
Richard and Sarah Corner, who died 28th 
March, 1834, in the 2nd year of her age. 
Also of Sarah Elizabeth, 2nd daughter of 
the said George Richard and Sarah Corner, 
who died on 17th May, 1840, in the 9th year 
of her age. Also of Thomas Leach second 
son of the said George Richard and Sarah 
Corner, died 27th July, 1840, aged 1 year 
and 7 months. Also of Mrs. Maria Corner, 
relict of Mr. Richard Corner, formerly of 
this parish and mother of the said George 
Richard Corner, who died on 14th January, 
1841, aged 66 vears. 


17. Mrs. Elizabeth Denton .. . William 


Denton , . . of this parish... Also two 
children who died (Footstone : 
Denton, 1845). 

18. Hannah Roserts, wife of Paul 
Roserts, who departed this life... 

19. ... Johnson Stewart . . of Mr. 
George Lanciey, died . . . 1834. Also Sophia 


Maria Stewart daughter of the above . 
died Aug. 15th . Also the above George 
LANGLEY, died 28 Dec.,... Also of Sophia 
LANGLEY, wife of the above, died 23 Jan., 

. in the 67 vear of her age... . 

20. James Yates Denton .. . DENTON 

. 1833. Also Mary, daughter of the 
above James and Elizabeth Dernron, died 
April 3rd, 1839, aged 5 months. 

21. Here lie the remains of Robert 
STANDIDGE, died 17th Feb., 1795, in the 85 
year of his age. Also Sarah wife of the 
above, who departed this life on 20th Aug., 
1767, aged 39. Also William son of the 
above Robert and Sarah StTanp1IpGE, who 
departed this life 11th Nov., 1827, in the 
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6lth (sic) year of his age. Also Caroline 
STANDIDGE, widow of the above William 
STANDIDGE, who departed this life. . 

August, 1845, aged 80 years. (On the outer 
side of the same headstone is inscribed) : 
Here lies the budy of Robert StTanpipGer, 
Esqr., who departed this life 17th Feb., 
1795, in the 85th year of his age. . . 
Maria Martha STANpDIDGE,  grand- 
daughter of the above, who died 9 Sept., 
1796, aged 3 years 5 months 16 days. 


Miss 


died 30th July, 1809. 


22. Sacred to the memory of John 
Ciark, Esq., died Nov., 1844, aged 43 years 
. .. Also in memory of John, infant son 
of the above, died 3rd March, 1831, aged 5 
months. Also Jane Adelaide, died 1st Nov., 
1842, aged 4 years and 5 months. Also 
Mary, who died 21st Dec., 1842, aged 9 
years and 6 months. 
died 25th May, 1844, aged 1 year and 10 
months. Also John Roster, son of James 
and Elizabeth Rebce® Roster, died 23 Feb., 
1831, aged 16 years, 


25. (Altar tomb, 6ft. high, with marble 
tablets): South side: Sacred to the memory 


of... (tablet wrenched out and gone. Has 
marks of recent removal). West side: ... 
of Bermondsey, daughter of the above named 
William Henry Tysox, died March 25th, 
1850, aged 11 years. North side: Also 
ames son of William Henry and Eliza- 
beth Jane Tyson of this parish, died 25th 
July, 1806, aged 2 days. Also Ann, daugh- 
ter of the above, ... Hast side: Also of 
Henry, Nancy, and John Tyson, children of 
the , Also William, . . . son of the 
above James Tyson. ... 


24. Sacred to the memory of Mr. Daniel 
GARDINER, keeper of the Museum in Guy’s 
Hospital, who died Aug. 27th, 1840, aged 38 
years. Also Henry Daniel GarnIner, son of 
the above, who died 20th June, 1849, aged 
15 years. 


25. Sacred to the memory of... Samuel 
Jupkins, son of Mr. Samuel and Sarah 
J UDKINS . Also of Sophia who died 
... March, 1827... Also of Joseph Lucas, 
who died 11th April, 1832, aged 6 years, 
children of the above. The Family Vault of 
Mr, Samuel Jupkins of this parish, 1818. 


ne fe ee, A 
RR ERR RR Ue Soph ae: Pana Ga 
1845. J. W. I., 1845. 
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of Robert STaNDIDGE, son of fhe above, who | 


Also Elizabeth Anne, | 


JULY 19, 1924, 


| 27. In this vault are deposited the 
remains of Mr, Isaac M1LNEk of this parish, 


died 20th Feb., 1821, aged 50 years. Also. 
of Mary Ann Muitnrr, daughter of the 


above, died Neb. . . ., 18..7, aged 12 years 
. months. And near this spot lie Sarah 
and Isaac, children of the above, died in 
their infancy. Also the remains of Eliza- 
beth, wife of the above Mr. Isaac Mu1tnzz, 
who departed this life 8th August, 1830, in 
the 53 year of her age. Also of ... wife of 
. . - daughter of the above Isaac and Eliza- 
beth Muitner, died Jan, 23, 1816, aged 35 
years. Also the body of Isaac Mune, 
youngest son of the above, died April 21th 
(sic), 1816, aged 31 years. Also of John 
Miner, Esqr,, eldest son of the above, who 
died May 28, 1846, in the 43 year of his 
age. Also Elizabeth wife of John Sovutsy, 
Esqr., and eldest daughter of the above, 
who died Feb. 21st, 1852, aged 46 years. 
| 28.  ... WrttraMs of this parish, died 
. . 1845, . . . 54 year of his age, and two 
children of the above... Anna, died Noy, 
28, 1838, aged 2 years 5 months. RR... 
died 1839, aged 6 months Also 
Susannah WrruiaMs, wife and mother of 
the above died . . . Dec. 1850(?), aged 45 
| years. 
| 29... Fanny... died 1827. 
|... Newman, died . . . 1827, aged 7 years, 
daughter and son of the above John and 
Eliza Frances NEwMAN of the Bridge House 
|in this parish. Also of the above Eliza 
| Frances NewMan, their affectionate mother 





30. (Altar tomb: horizontal slab illeg- 
ible). South side: The Family Vault of 
Mr. Thomas Lepcer of this parish, Within 
this tomb. . . 1766 .. .1779. East side: 
Elizabeth Margaret second wife of Henry 
Lepcer, died Nov. 26, 1829, aged 63 years, 
and was buried in the parish of Lewisham 
in Kent. North side: Also within this 
vault is deposited the body of Charles 
Lepcrer son of Henry and Mary Lenpcrr, 
who departed this life 30 July, 1818, aged 
26 years. Also the body of Eleanor LEDGER 
daughter of Henry and Mary Lrepcrr, who 
died Jan. 11, 1833, aged 36 years. Also 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late 
Henry and Mary Lencrr, of Blackheath, 
died 7th May, 1862, and is buried in Nor- 
wood cemetery. 

31. (Altar tomb): North side: Here lie 


interred the remains of William ATKINSON, 
who died 3 May, 1799, aged 50 years. 


Also 
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of Ann ATKINSON, 
above William ATKINSON, died 23 Oct., 1799, 
aged 17 years. Hast side: Sacred to the 
memory of Mary, wife of George Brownz, 
Esqr., formerly of this parish, died 3rd 
Sept., 1828, aged 76 years. Also of the 
above named George Browne, Esqr., 
died 21st May, 1846, aged 88 years. South 
side: Here lies interred the body of William 
Dowson, Esq., late of this parish, who 
departed this life 23 Nov., 1791, aged 66 
years. Also Elizabeth relict of William 
‘ATKINSON, “sq. (nephew of the above Wil- 


liam Dowson) died 21 Jan., 1828, aged 69 


years. 
32. Emanuel SHare of this parish, 
Slater, who died 7 Oct., 1811, aged 51 


years. Also Thomas Tyson Mark Henry 
and Jane SHarp, children of the above, who 
died in their infancy. Likewise Isaac son 
of the above who died 6 March, 1815, aged 
13 years. Also Mary daughter of the above, 
who died 27 April, 1815, aged 18 years. 
Also Jane Suarp, wife of the above, died 


26th Nov., 1827, aged 65 years, Also six 
grandchildren of the above, who died in 


their infancy. 

33. In memory of Mr. James RvunIctes 
of this parish, died 5 April, 183..., in the 
50th year of his age. Also of Mrs. Eliza 
Runictes his wife, who died 11 Jan., 1836, 
aged 52 years. Also Miss Mary Ann Rwun- 
1cLEs, who died 24 July, 1838, in her 26th 
year. Also Frances Maria RvwnIctgEs, 
granddaughter of the above James and 
Elizabeth Runxicurs, died 10 Jan., 1842, 
aged 10 months. 


G. W. Wricurt. 


THE “BUT” OF BEN JONSON.—Pal- 

grave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ (Oxford 
University Press) contains the immortal 
lyric, ‘‘ Drink to me only,’? with the fol- 
lowing note to 1, 3:—‘‘ But—as so often in 
verse—is misplaced; it goes with ‘ leave,’ 
‘only leave a kiss’.”’ 

It would be more correct to say ‘that the 
whole clause beginning with ‘‘ but’’ qual- 
ifies the verb. As to ‘“‘but”’ itself, it more 
closely ‘‘ goes with’? the words that 
follow it. 

Again, is ‘‘ but ’’ really mis-placed, or did 
Rare Ben, like Mark Antony, only speak 
right on? The very first meanings given 
for “but”? in F. and W.’s Dictionary 
(But—adv. i) are ‘‘no otherwise than; 
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eldest daughter of the 
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no more than; only; merely; simply.”’ 
Substitute any one of these for ‘‘ but,’’ and 
the sense comes out. The kiss would be 
a kiss of a sort, a kiss but in the cup. 
This is an echo of ‘‘ only . . . eyes”; and 
the structure of the poem is evident. Lips 
were excused duty, 1. 1, in pledging, 1. 3in 
kissing; and a third performance of theirs, 


viz., breathing in fiowers, is the notion 
worked up in the next stanza. 
The author of the note, although an 


admirahle guide throughout the ‘ Treasury,’ 
has been misled by the frequent use of 
‘but’ in precative sentences, e.g., ‘‘ Would 
he but speak !’’ Yet even in these the 
‘“but’’ refers often to a noun rather than 
to a verb; e.g., ‘‘ Give some alms, if but a 
a copper.”* And in this case kissing of 
cups was no every-day affair, so that Delia 
should be implored only to do it. The sly 
symbolism was Ben Jonson's bright idea; 
and this is destroyed by reading, as some 
copies do, “‘ within the cup.’’ Kven so, we 
have still to supply, mentally, something 
like ** Kven if only.’ A 
Jo. Ki, 
South Atrica. 

MHE PROPOSED THAMES BRIDGES. 

—It is of interest to note how the pre- 
sent day proposed Thames Bridges have, at 
least in suggestion, been long anticipated. 
In 1853 Effingham Wilson published a pam- 
phlet, with a folded map prefixed, under 
the title of ‘The Bridges of London. Are 
more Bridges needed? Answered affirma- 
tively by francis Bennoch.’ The project 
which this outlined is the orovision otf 
additional bridges, to be named respectively 
“St. Paul’s,’? ‘‘Temple,” and ‘‘ Charing 
Cross.’”? Substitute ‘‘ Aldwych ’”’ for the 
‘“Temple’’ Bridge, and we have the pre- 
sent day projects, Now their author 
Francis Bennoch, already a member of the 
Common Council, claims the credit of orig- 
inality, to which he is entitled, and men- 
tions the fact that he first brought forward 
his proposal in December, 1851, though it 
was not discussed until Sept. 23, 1852. 
The map prefixed to this pamphlet illus- 
trates the means of access to and from 


“St Paul’s’”’ Bridge, which was to join 
St. Martins-leGrand via Old Change to 


the Elephant and Castle via Southwark 
Bridge Road. This proposal took no cog- 
nisance of the danger to the Cathedral of 


| the near approach of the traffic. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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Readers 


pe KERESS IN HER OWN RIGHT.—Who 

was the first? I seem to remember 
reading somewhere that it was Anne Boleyn 
—created Marchioness of Pembroke in 1532: 
but I have not been able to confirm 


Oueries. 


my 
recollection. 
H. S:. 
NSTIS MSsS.: PERQUISITES OF 
. MASTER OF ORDNANCE. — In 
Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 2nd edition 
(1812), p. 192, it is stated that: 


Another, and seemingly a oe ancient man- 
uscript [i.e., prior to 1578, L,}, late the 
property of Mr. Anstis, te several curious 
particulars respecting the power and perqui- 
sites of the master of the ordnance, intermixed 
with the duty of the provost marshall of the 
Artillery, under the following head: 

THESE 'be the AUTHORITIES and POWER 
that the PROVOSTE MARSHALL and his 
LIEFTENANT have in the Jurisdiction of the 
Artillerie. 

The tenth item is: 

As a towne is wonne, 
per force, 
manner 
church, 


whether it is by assalt, 
subtile practise, or by anie other 
given up, be it towne, castell, pyle, 
or hbastile, or isrioncns, the chief 
master of the artillerie, or his lieftennent, 
shall ordayne, that the master gunners and 
their companie shall have the best bell within 
that place soe wonne, or the church-wardens 
shall appoynt or compound with the great 
master pf the artillerie and his counsell; and 
that to be reported by the provoste of the 
artillerie, and given knowledge to the lords and 
rulers of that place soe wonne, with the comons 
of the same, what that the master of the artil- 
lerie, his counsell and master gunners, and 
their companie have determined and ordeyned, 
hy a convenable and reasonable estimacion, to 
see and knowe if the lordes and commons will 
hold the ordinance and appoyntment made. 
This document cannot be found in the 
British Museum. Is anything known of 
Mr. Anstis or his collection of MSS.? Are 
earlier instances known of the ‘‘ best bell ”’ 
being claimed as a right by the officers of 
the Ordnance? 
J. H. LeEstiz, 


{For John Anstis and a list of his ee now 


in the British Museum, sce the ‘D.N.B 

RichakD BARNES (1532-1587), BISHOP 
OF DURHAM.-—Richard Barnes, suc- 

cessively bishop of Carlisle and Durham, 


was consecrated suffragan bishop of Notting- 
ham on 
tingham 


Jan. 


was then 


4. 1567. The county of Not- 
in the diocese of York, 
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and Bishop Barnes consequently acted as 
suffragan to Archbishop Sandys. Where can 
I find any references to his episcopal career 
as a suffragan other than those in the 
‘D. N. B.’?? Do any of his papers of this 
period remain, and what portraits are there 
of him? Were the powers and functions of 
early post-Reformation suffragans the same 
as those of their modern successors ? 


N. E. Y. 
‘Viv nag -I attended on Wednesday, 


July 9, at the Hotel Cecil, the trien- 
nial Old Rugbeian dinner, at which, as well 
as ‘Floreat Rugbeia,’ was sung the 
‘ Vive-la.’ Of the latter the refrain, or 
chorus, was distinctly indistinct; and | 
should be grateful if one of your readers 
would quote the correct version of it, and 
also state its origin, for the benefit at least 
of young Old Rugbeians. 

Lees KNow tes. 
Carlton Club, S.W. 


OHN OF GAUNT AND AMERICA.— 
Can any American reader tell me how 
many descendants of John of Gaunt are to be 
found with authenticated pedigrees in the 
United States of America? 
J. H.-G, 


_ —What percentage of the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man speak Manx 
to-day? Are there any who speak Manx 
only? Is there a danger of this remarkable 
Celtic tongue dying out? 
J. E. G. 


M ARTIN  EUMEROD. — The epitaph 

quoted by your correspondent (ante p. 
7) as in Dereham Churchyard, is not in 
West Dereham, Norfolk. Is it in Kast 
Dereham ? 


J. M. 
WOLVES AS A PLACE-NAME.-—There 


is a small Tudor farm-house in Sussex 
Ashington known as West Wolves and 
Can any 


BULLOCH. 


near 
so marked on the Ordnance map. 
veader explain ? 
S. F. 
RTHUR AND HIS KIN.—Rolleston in 
+ his ‘ Myths and Legends of the Celtic 
Race,’ p. 352, gives a short pedigree of the 


above, where he makes Sir Gawain, Sir 
Mordred and Sir Galahad three brothers, 
sons to Lot by Gwyar, sister to Arthur. 


has been fixed in the year 
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444, while A. W. Wade Evans tells us in 
‘y Cymmrodor,’ vol, xxii (1910), pp. 126, 
131, 132, that the battle of Camlan at 
which Arthur received the wound that 
caused his death, took place in 470, Surely 
if these dates are approximately correct 
Arthur was too young to have a nephew as 
old as Mordred! Perhaps Mr. ANnscomMBs 
can enlighten me? 
D. or G. 


(OUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S RE- 

PARTEE.—When and where did the 
incident occur which gave occasion to Lady 
Blessington’s celebrated bon mot as repartee 
to Prince Louis Napoleon’s inquiry as to 
how long she was going to remain in Paris 
—to which she replied ‘‘ Et vous, monseig- 
neur ’’? 

I have seen it stated (‘Society in. the 
Country House,’ Fisher Unwin, 1907), that 
it was at a rencontre between these cele- 
brities at a country-house in Somersetshire ; 
but of course that 1s pure invention, as the 
whole pith of the mot comes from its being 
uttered in Paris. 

Where may the correct version of the story 
be found ? 

Honor er VERITAS. 


. H, CAMPBELL, ARTIST.—1 possess 
six sketches in water colour—scenes in 
Ireland. They appear to be eighteenth cen- 
tury work in the style of Girtin. What is 
known of this artist ? 
R, KE. Tuomas. 


EWIN: PIKE: MATTHIAS.—Shortly 

before 1763 William Lewin of Deptford 
purchased land from Samuel Lake, at 
Eynesbury, Huntingdon. The land was in 
the occupation of the Rev, Mr. Edwards in 
1780. William Lewin’s widow (formerly 
Sarah Matthias, widow, of St. Dunstan’s 
in the East, married to W. L. in 1746) 
left this land to John Pike, 

Any information that will connect these 
lewins with Kynesbury, or igentify John 
Pike, who was a peruke-maker, of Milk 
Street, Cheapside, and Sarah Matthias, will 
be acceptable. Also references to any local 
historian at Eynesbury or neighbourhood. 

Evans Lewin. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


LK-LORE: THE BLACK 
Black Cow is said to be 


COW.—The 
in Wiltshire 


the personification of misfortune, and it is | 
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the title of a recently published book. Is 
the black cow so regarded in other counties ? 
R. HepGrrR WALLACE. 


THE WEMBLEY LION. — Who is the 

artist who designed the admirable lion 
which the Post Office has been impressing on 
our letters for the last year or two, and 
which now appears in so many places as the 
fine symbol of the British Kmpire Exhibi- 
tion ? 

: ¥.. B:- H.R 

HOLAND.—Can any reader tell me where 

1 can find a pedigree of this family? 
John Holand was (I believe) a half-brother 
of Richard II by Joan, the Fair Maid of 
Kent. He became Earl of Huntingdon in 
1388, and Duke of Exeter in 1397. 

Be, & 
pucHy OF LANCASTEK.—Is Barnard’s 
: “Survey of the Duchy’ (1577) pub- 
lished, and if so, under what title? If not 
published, where is it to be found ? 

rH, ©, €. 
“MOWN PHYSICIAN,” SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.—Venn’s ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’ records of Richard Luck of 
Peterhouse that he was appointed ‘‘ town 
physician ’’? of Newcastleon-Tyne in Novem- 
ber, 1664. When was such a post as this 
first created, and where? What other ‘“‘ town 
physicians’’ were there at the date of 
Luck’s appointment. 

Foncuy. 

OHN ROSE’S ‘ CARNARVON CASTLE.’ 

-Under this title an opera was pub- 
lished in 1793. Information concerning 
John Rose will be esteemed. Did he issue 
any other productions beside the opera 
referred to? 


3 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


IOGRAPHICAL DETAILS are desired of 
1. Thomas Cookeson, Rector of Colm- 
worth, Beds, from 1675 to 1695. Was he an 
ancestor of William Cookson, who was 
appointed Canon of Windsor in 1792? 


2. John Newton, Vicar of Chieveley, 
Berks—1424-1429. 
3. John Newton, Vicar of Melksham, 


Wilts, some time between 1755 and 1791. 

4. Thomas Newton, Vicar of Lavendon, 
Bucks, 1580-1629. He was buried there 
28 May, 1629. 

L. H. CHAMBERS.’ 
Bedford. 
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Replies. 


THE LAW OF ENTAIL. 
(cxlvi. 472). 


N ESTATE can be entailed on a woman 
and the heirs of her body as well as cn 
a man and the heirs of his body, and on 
the heirs female as well as on the heirs male 
of the first tenant in tail. The settlement 
governing the Longbourn estate may have 
been a little unusual, but it is quite easy to 
reconstruct the circumstances in which it 
was made. 


Mr. Bennet can only have been tenant for 


life with remainder to his first, second and 
other sons successively in tail, for if he 


had been tenant in tail, he could have 
barred the entail and become tenant in fee 
simple. lt would also appear from Air. 


Collins’s letter in chapter xiii, which refers 
to the disagreement between Mr. Bennet 
and Mr, Collins’s father, that Mr, Bennet 
was a cousin of Mr. Collins’s father, and 


not of his mother. Assuming that Ar. 
Bennet and Myr. Collins senior were the 


sons of two sisters, and that the property 
had belonged to their maternal grandfather 


or uncle, a settlement on Mr. Bennet for 
life wemainder to his sons in tail 
remainder to Mr. Collins for life, re 


mainder to his sons in tail would be quite 
natural. My. Collins senior being dead, 
Mr. Collins junior became tenant in tail 
male in remainder expectant upon the death 
of Mr. Bennet without issue male, 


Settlements in which the issue male of 
a younger daughter or sister are preferred 
in this way to the issue female of the sons 
of an elder daughter are not unknown, 
An even stranger preference is to be found 
in the special remainder to the Nelson peer- 
age, which stood limited to the first Earl 
William, the Admiral’s brother, and the 
heirs male of his body with remainder to 
the Admiral’s sister and the heirs male of 
her body. Thus the first Earl’s son Vis- 
count Trafalgar having died sine prole et 
vita patris, the title did not go to his sis- 
ter, Lady Bridport, but to his aunt’s son. 

Jane Austen in ‘Pride and Prejudice ’ 
was, therefore, more fortunate in her excur- 
sion into the law of entail than was George 
Eliot in ‘Felix Holt,’ although she con- 
sulted Frederick Harrison. It will be 
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remembered that the plot of ‘Felix Hoit’ 
turns entirely on the sact that the Durtey- 
Transomes had only a base fee, which came 
to an end on the death without male issue 
of Tommy Trounsem,the drunken bill-poster, 
Unfortunately tor the plot, the Durfey- 
Transomes could have made their title quite 
secure by getting Tommy 'Trounsem to suffer 
a Common Kecovery in their favour, which 
doubtless ie would have done for a small 
consideration. 

G: oh. Y.: 


New College, Oxford. 


RADCLIFFE, 


In chapter vii of ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 
we are informed that Mr. Bennet’s property 
consisted almost entirely in an estate of two 
thousand a year, which,unfortunately for his 
daughters, was entailed, in default of heirs 
male, on a distant relation. This statement 
is not made with legal precision. It’ prob- 
ably means that the property was settled on 
Mr, Bennet for life, with remainder to his 
first and other sons successively in tail, or 
in tail male, with remainder, in default of 
Mr, Bennet having any son, to the distant 
relation. In that case, the distant relation 
takes as the person named in the settlement 
to do so, and it is not a case of the opera- 
tion of the law of entail at all, but simply 
that on the failure of the previous limita- 
tions the distant relation becomes entitled to 
the property because the person making the 
settlement has selected him as the person to 
take it in the events that happened. — Pro- 
perty settled in the manner above mentioned 
is often loosely spoken of as ‘‘ entailed pro- 
perty,’’ when it should rather be termed 
‘< settled property.”’ 

An estate tail is one that is either given 
to a man and the heirs of his _ body, in 
which case it is an estate in tail general, or 
it is given to him and the heirs male of his 
body, in which case it is an estate in tail 
male. Unless such an estate is barred, it 
will last as long as the grantee has, in the 


former case, any descendants, and in the 
latter case any male descendant. But in 
practice, an estate tail is very seldom 


allowed to descend. As soon as the tenant 
in tail attains twenty-one, arrangements are 
usually made to bar the entail, and_ to 
resettle the property. If Mr. Bennet had 
been a tenant in tail he could have barred 
his estate tail by suffering a Common 


Recovery, and making his estate into a fee 
simple. 
barred by a deed enrolled in the 


At the present day, estates tail are 
Central 
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Office of f the es al Courts of Justice in the 
case of freehold, or in the case of copyholds | 
by a deed entered at the Court Rolls of | 
Manor—in either case within six months, 
Wma. Serr-WeErks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

An estate might be entailed in various 
ways, some of which would bring in a female 
line. By a deed which I examined a few 
days ago, a father settled an estate on his 
three sons and their heirs male successively, 
but failing heirs male to them on his daugh- 
ter and her heirs male. The object of this 
was probably to prevent the division of the 


estate amung  co-heiresses. Under this 
entail, therefore, if the children of the bro- 


thers were all 
ceed, and her 
follow her. 

In ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ Mr. Collins is 
not a very near relation of the Bennets; his 
mother does not appear to have been Mr. 
Bennet’s sister. We may then construct the 
following pedigree :— 


girls, the sister would suc- 
son, if she had one, would 


Bennet of Longbourn = 
; | 


| 


son = —— daughter = —— Collins 
on whom and his | named in entail 
heirs male the _| failing heirs 
estate 1s entailed} male to her 
| brother 
| i | 
Mr. Bennet Gardiner —— Collins = 


| . | 


| 
Rev. William Collins 


Another possibility is as follows :—A. 
Bennet of Longbourn settles his inti on 
his eldest son B. Bennet and his heirs male. 
with remainder to his second son C. Bennet 
and his heirs male, with remainder to the 
right heir of A. Bennet. B. Bennet suc- 
ceeds and leaves an only daughter, who 
. — Collins and is the grandmother 


5 daughters 


f the Rev. William Collins. C. Bennet 
iets his brother and leaves a son, our 
Mr, Bennet, who has five daughters. On 


Mr. Bennet’ s death the estate 
tight heir of A. Bennet, and Mr. 
the heir in the elder line. But I am doubt- 
ful whether in this case the estate would 
not be divided between Mr, Collins and the 
Miss Bennets. 


goes to the 
Collins is 


M. H. ‘Dopps. 


1 
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| | }PENRY KIRKE WHITE (cxlvi. 170).- 
John White, the father of Henry Kirke 
White, survived his son sixteen years, dying 
in 1822, at Catton, Norfolk, so that he could 
not be the ‘‘ deceased friend’? of whom 
Capel Lofft wrote in 1803. He is buried, 
‘along with his wife, who died eleven years 
later, in the church of Eaton St, Andrew, 
Norwich. According to W. L. Wylie (the 
author of ‘ Old and New Nottingham,’ 1855), 
who had his information from two of Kirke 
W hite’ss intimate friends, John White was 
‘a coarse and ignorant man,” and “ after 
the labours of the day were at a close, he 
could find no higher enjoyment than a pipe 
and a pot of beer by his kitchen fire-side.”’ 
This picture has been questioned, but at 
any rate Capel Lofft would not be able to 


write of the father that his ‘‘ taste and 
talents’? were the same as his son’s. John 
White followed his trade as a _ butcher 
auring his son’s life-time, but in 18lo and 
1818 Nottingham directories describe him 
as a “ gentieman.’’ Atter isirke wW hite’s 


death, the circumstances of the family im- 
proved, and two ot the sons entered the 
Church. Jtuch information about the poet 
and his family, which has not been printed 
elsewhere, wilt be tound in J. ‘I. Godtrey’s 
‘The tiomes and Haunts of Henry. Kirn 
White’ (1908). The author of this book 
somewhat pedantically insisted on writing 
‘ Kirk ’’ instead of ** Kirke ’’ throughout. 
The former is, however, the spelling in the 
baptismal register of the Castle Gate (Con- 
gregational) Meeting House, Nottingham, 
of which the father and mother were mem- 
bers at the time of the poet’s birth. 


Nottingham bought 
White in 1899. 


The Corporation of 
the birth-place of Kirke 
The ground door is still in use as a but- 
cher’s shop, as in the poet’s day. The 
remainder of the building was occupied 
a public-house for a long number of years, 
but the licence lapsed in 1906. Five years 
ago the upper floor (including the poet’s 
birth-room, which was in almost its original 
condition) was gutted and transformed by 
the Corporation into a public convenience 
for women attending the market. It is 
inexplicable why Nottingham should have 
had so little respect for the memory of one 
of its most famous sons as to inflict such. 
degradation on his birthplace. 

S. R. 

Nottingham. 
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(\REENE’S MUSEUM, LICHFIELD 
(cxlvi. 191, 236, 258, 278).—In the 
second volume of Gough’s own copy of his 
‘Sepulchral Monuments’ (MSS. 222) in 
the Bodleian Library, which contains a 
number of original letters from his  cor- 
respondents, extra illustrations and mem- 
oranda of various kinds, will be found a 
letter dated Lichfield, Oct. 3, 1783, 
addressed to Gough by Richard Greene. It 
has reference to monuments in the Cathe- 
dral. Greene also says that he possesses 
two chalices found when digging graves in 
the Cathedral, and he refers Gough to two 
of his letters which had appeared in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 'They are dated 
September, 1751 (p, 598) and April, 1772 
(p. 168). In the former, Greene describes 
the finding of a bishop’s body in a grave 
which was opened in the nave of the Cath- 
edrai, and in the latter the discovery of a 
chalice, of which an illustration is given. 
‘ee Digger 
EPYS AND SQUIBB (10S. xi. 468; 
exlvii, 15).—As the writer of the note 
(in 1909), on Squibb, I would like to point 
out that at that time I only knew of Law- 
rence Squibb who, in the document in my 


possession to which I referred, dated 135 
March, 1667/8, is styled one of the four 
Tellers of the Receipt of the Exchequer. 
Since then I have found that among the 
members of the Barebone Parliament 


Arthur Squibb, a teller of the Exchequer, 
appears; and I think, on mature considera- 
tion that it was he, Arthur, and not Law- 
rence, who was the litigant referred to in the 
‘Diary,’ in 1659/60. 
W. H. Wuirrark, F.R.HIST.S. 
Chiswick. 
e WiLp GEESE ”’ (exlvii. 


name  satirically 


8).—Was the 
bestowed on the 
foreign legion raised by the Jacobites in 
Ireland after 1689. As to its occurrence 
in print before 1881, Mrs. Sarah Atkinson 
(wife of Dr, Atkinson, at one time proprie- 
tor of The Freeman’s Journal), in her Intro- 
duction ‘Penal Days’ to the biography of 
Mary Aikenhead (1879) thus refers to it: 

It was from the wild coasts of Cork and 
Kerry that the greater number were shipped 
off, and the largest migration of “wild geese” 
took place. 

The passage (too long to quote in full) 
will be found on p. 54 of the third edition 
(1911). E, M. Harrtne. 

Weybridge. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| WELLINGTON BEFORE WATERLOO 


JULY 19, 19% 


(cxlvii, 4).—Muiss FarrBRroTHER quotes 
no authority for the anecdote about the 
Duke of Wellington. She gives, indeed, the 
reference in the Public Record Office; but 
the story fails to carry conviction without 
the name of the writer. Against it may he 
set the following extract from ‘ Letters of 
the first Earl of Malmesbury,’ ii. 445: 


The Prince of Orange came back suddenly, 
just as the Duke of Wellington had taken his 
place at the supper table [at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball], and whispered some minutes 
to his Grace, who only said he had no fresh 
orders to give. and recommended the Prince 
to go back to his quarters and go to bed. [It 
will be remembered that the Prince of Orange 
was in command of the 1st Corps d’armé, ocen- 
pying positions from Genappe to Enghien]. The 
Duke of Wellington remained nearly twenty 
minutes after this, and then said to the Duke 
of Richmond-—‘“‘ T think it is time for me to go 
to bed likewise; and then, whilst wishing him 
good night, whispered to ask him if he had 
a good map in his house. The Duke of Rich. 
mond said he had, and took him _ into his 
dressing-room, which opened into the supper 
room*, The Duke of Wellington shut the door 
and said: “ Napoleon thas humbugged me, by 
G—! He has gained twenty-four _ hours’ 
march on me” The Duke of Richmend said: 
“ What do you intend doing?” The Duke of 
Wellington replied— T have ordered the Army 
to concentrate at Quatre-Bras; but we shall 
not stop him there, and if so, T must fight him 
here ’—at the same time passing his thumb 
nail over the position at Waterloo. He then 
said adieu, and left the house by another way 
out. He went to his quarters. slept six hours 
and breakfasted, and rode at speed to Quatre- 
ros. he conversation in the Duke of 
Richmond’s dressine-room was repeated to me 
two minutes after it occurred, by the Duke of 
Richmond, who was to have commanded the 
reserve. if formed, and ta whom T was te have 
aide-de-esmp. He marked the Duke of 
Wellington’s thymh-nail on the map. and we 
often looked at it together some months after- 
wards. 


haen 


The map in question was lost when the 
Duke of Richmond went to Canada. 

There can be little doubt, T think, that 
Napoleon took Wellington by surprise on 
the 15th and 16th of June, in the sense 
that he out-manceuvred him. Of the three 
routes by which Napoleon might advance— 
by Mons. Tournay and Charleroi—Welling 
ton confidently evvected until the _ last 
moment that the Emperor would direct his 


* In mv ‘ Life of Wellington’ there is a foot- 
note to this passage. explaining that it was the 
Duke of Richmond’s study, not his dressing 
room, but T have forgotten my authority for 
the correction. 
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attack by way of : Mons or cen, and 
Napoleon skilfully masked his concentration 
at Maubeuge for an advance through 
Charleroi, by posting detachments along the 
whole Franco-Belgian frontier. These troops 
were secretly withdrawn and replaced by 
National Guards, as Sir Hussey Vivian dis- 
covered on June 15, when he found Tournay 
occupied, not by French regular troops, but 
by a few douaniers. 

: Herpert Maxwe... 
Monreith. 


OBERT BARCLAY (exlvi. 471).—If this 
Robert Barclay survived the Census 
Day in 1851, his name will be found in the 
Census Returns in the Public Record Office. 
His place of residence at his death will be 
on his Death Certificate, and when this is 
known it will be easy (with the help of the 
P.R.O. officials) to find the entry in the 
Census. In this the place of his birth and 

his age should be found. 

ReernaLtp M. Giencross. 


Ne OLAVE’S CHURCH, TOOLEY 

STREET: TELEGRAPH TOWER 
(exlvi. 359).—Mr, ABraHaMs says that the 
Tower by St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, 
was built by Messrs. Preston and Co., lead 
merchants, in 1808. Here is a very inter- 
esting point to be cleared up. 

In the Whitworth Institute at Manches- 
ter is a water-colour drawing showing the 
tower in course of erection, nearly com- 
plete. This drawing has always been 
ascribed to Thomas Girtin, and it is in- 
cluded among the illustrations in the Studio 
volume on Girtin which I have recently 
done. I should say that the drawing, if 
Girtin’s, was of about the date 1796. He 
died in 1802. 1 certainly think the drawing 
is Girtin’s, but it is not late enough in his 
short career to be stamped unmistakeably 
with his very easily recognised style, and if 
it proves not to be by him it will raise 
some very interesting questions. 

Ranpatt Davies, 


EMORIALS TO LIVING PERSONS 

(exlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217, 295, 350; 
cxlvii, 36).—To the list of persons who have 
had rnemorials erected to them whilst living 
should be added the name of Mrs. Catharine 
Macaulay (1731-1791), the authoress of ‘ The 
History of England from the Accession of 
James I to that of the Brunswick Line’ 
(1763-83). 


F.S.A. 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine (1784, i. 
p. 517), in an obituary notice of Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, one of George II’s chaplains and 
rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, records 
that “‘in his warm patronage of ” this lady 
he erected a statue to her in his church, 
“which was boarded up till her death by 
authority of the spiritual court,’’ Dr. 
Johnson, who wouldn’t read the lady’s book, 
expressed himself with his customary down- 
rightness on the propriety of Wilson’s con- 
duct: ‘*Poor foolish Wilson! Why, Madam, 
he was a fool for doing it, and she was a 
fool for permitting it to be done’’ (See 
Birkbeck Hill, * Johnson’s Letters,’ ii, 397). 

Johnson did not approve of the practice, 
for when an admirer, whose identity has 
not been established, proposed to do much 
the same for him, he wrote: ‘‘ Mr, xxxxx’s 
erection of an urn looks like an intention to 
bury me alive. I would as willingly see my 
friend, however benevolent and hospitable, 
quietly inurned. Let him think for the 
present of some more acceptable memorial ”’ 
(op, cit. ii, 33). 

L. F. Powett. 


MHE GERMAN ‘“ CORPSE-FACTORY ” 

(cxlvii. 9).—The story rests on two 
authorities: an account of a visit to the 
German front by a press correspondent, Karl 
Rosner, published in the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger of Apr. 10, 1917, and a captured 
German Army Order of Dec. 21, 1916. Both 
of these speak in some detail of Kadaver- 
verwertungsanstalten, and it has been much 
discussed whether the German word Kadave 


can be applied to a human corpse, or only 
to an animal’s carcass, 

S. G. 
Ae ABRIEL JOHN (exlvii. 7, s.v. ‘ Elgin- 


brod Epitaph’).— The author of the 
‘ Essay towards the theory of the intelligible 
world—(not word)—intuitively considered ’ 
(1700) is identified in the British Museum 
Catalogue as Tom D’Urfey (16535-1725). The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ makes 
no mention of this essay. 

J. M. Buottocn. 


FRROR IN OXFORD BIBLE (exlvii. 8). 
4 The A.V., Jeremiah xxi. 15, had 
‘*Rahel”’ for Rachel. I have been told who 
the lady was who got the well earned guinea, 
and could, if the matter is thought worth 
while, ask her to verify. 

H. C—n. 
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(JERARD PETERS (cexlvi. 435).—R. of 

St. Peter and St. Mary, Westout, 
Lewes, from 1591/2, of Plumpton from 1593: 
m, c, 1595, Elizabeth d. of the Rev. Henry 
Blaxton, D.D., Chancellor of Chichester. 
Will (as Garret Peter, of Lewes, Rector of 


Plumpton) dated Sept. 12, , 1598, proved 
P.C.C., May 16, 1599. He was probably 
born in Arundel or the immediate neigh- 


bourhood, as he mentions a brother Anthony 
of Arundel, and in the event of certain 
trusts declared by his will failing the 
legacies are to go to the Corporation of that 
town. For authorities see B.M. Add. MS. 
5698, under Plumpton and Lewes; Hennessy, 
‘ Chichester Diocese Clergy Lists’; Wills of 
Garrett Peter (36 Kidd) and his widow 
Elizabeth (81 Woodhall). 
J. B. WuirMore. 


(OD AND MONKEY (exlvii. 8).—This was 

¥ was quoted on p. 136 of the last volume 
of ‘N. & Q.’ under the heading, ‘ Swift: 
Reference Wanted,’ in the following form: 
‘*“ It is easy to see what the Almighty thinks 
of money when one observes the kind of 
people on whom he bestows it most abun- 
deni ly.’ 

Whether the same thought is expressed 
anywhere in Pope’s Letters I am not able to 
say. There is an obvious reason (see below) 
why J. T, Hackett might have been misled 
into attributing the saying to him. 

The epitaph referred to by the reviewer 
in The New Statesman is neither by Swift 
nor Pope, but by Arbuthnot. It is too long 
to give here in full. The subject is the 
notorious ‘‘ Colonel’’ Charteris (1675-1732). 
It begins: 

“ HERE continueth to rot 
the Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES,” 
and extends to thirty-three lines, the con- 
conclusion being : 
* Oh, indignant Reader! ; 

Think not this Life us Mankind! 

PROVIDENCE connived at hhis execrable Designs, 
To give to After-ages 
A conspicuous Proor and EXAMPLE 
Of how small estimation is Exorsrrant WEALTH 
In the sight of GOD, 
By His bestowing it on the most unwortHy of 
ALL Morvta.s.” 


useless to 


Pope cites this epitaph.in the course of 
his note on Chartres, line 20 of the third 
epistle of his ‘ Moral Essays,’ introducing it 
with the words: ‘‘ The following epitaph 
contains his character very justly drawn by 
Dr. Arbuthnot.’’ Croker (see note in Elwin 
and Courthope’s edition of Pope’s Works, 


Sascha NO ASH SY 
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ili, p. 130) mentions that it appears as ay 
epitaph on Don Francisco in the Londo 
Magazine, 1732, p. 39. It may also be found 
in the ‘ Miscellanies’ of Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Pope, and Gay, where it is marked asg_ not 
by Swift. The subject’s name there is given 
as Fra—s Ch—is. Epwakp Bensty, 


Irom Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia of Practical 
(Juotation,’ revised and enlarged by Kate 
Louise Roberts (1923) I cull the following; 

It Heaven had looked upon riches to be a 
valuable thing, it would not have give1 them 
to such a scoundrel. 

This I take it is the epitaph to which 
Hippocirpes refers, and the authority men. 
tioned above traces it to a letter written by 
Swift to Miss Vanhomrigh on Aug. 12, 1720, 

A similar sentiment is embodied in the 
following extract from Steele, which appears 
in The Latier, No. 203: 

It is very prettily said that we may learn 
the little value of fortune by the persons on 
whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it. 

Again, in Luther’s ‘ Colloquies,’ p. 9% 
(ed. 1652) there is: 


Our Lord commonly giveth Riches to such 


gross asses, to whom he affordeth nothing else 
that is good. 
Spennymoor. H. Askew. 
(‘APTAIN JAMES KING, R.N.  (exlvi. 
471).—It is stated in Baines’s ‘ Lan 


cashire,’ edit. Croston, vol. iii, p. 346, that 
‘“there is a small medallion, inscribed 
Jac: King, Lu.p., F.R.s., at the foot of the 
title-page of the third volume of the voyage, 
painted by S. Shelley, and engraved by J. 
Hogg, which is the only remaining portrait 
of this illustrious man.” 

The last part of this statement is not cor 
rect, as I have an engraved oval portrait 
of King, about 45 inches by about 34 inches. 
Immediately under the oval is ‘‘ I. Webber 
pinxit.’’? ‘‘F. Bartolozzi, R.A. sculp.” It 
has underneath ‘‘Captn. James King, 
LL.D., F.R.S.,”? and the imprint is ‘ Pub 
lish’d as the Act directs, June 4th, 1784, by 
I. Webber, No. 312 Oxford Street.’’ 

Kirkby Malham is not a very long way 
from Clitheroe and if Mr. Baron is ever 
in the latter town, I should be pleased to 
show him the engraving. 

Wo. 

Engravings of Capt. King’s portrait by 
F. Bartolozzi after J. Webber and by 
J. Hogg after S. Shelley are to be seen im 
the Print Room at the British Museum. 


G. F.. BR. B. 


Setr WEEKS. 
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K. KILLMISTER (cexlvi. 362).—This 

is obviously a pseudonym. The author 
of the ‘Oakleigh Shooting Code,’ according 
to the British Museum Catalogue, was 
Thomas Oakleigh, another pseudonym for 
a James Wilson, whom I cannot otherwise 
trace at the moment. 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(HARLES HUTTON’S DESCENDANTS 
(cxlvi. 471).—The Rev. Henry Hudson, 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, who 


died June 23, 1863, was a grandson of 
Charles Hutton, 

G. F. R. B. 
)PDDLESEX AND SURREY SOCIETY 
It (cxivi. 469). — Simpson’s ‘ London 
Taverns and Masonry’ gives the Kings 
Arms as being in New Palace Yard. The 


Crown and Anchor Tavern stood at tho 

corner of Arundel Street and the Strand. 
N. R. Ker. 

JEPOS (exlvi. 451; exlvii. 15).—I am 


greatly obliged by Dom Oswatp Hunter 
Buarr’s reply to my query. I am afraid, 
however, I made my question more concise 
than clear. In the Domesday Survey and 
in documents of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. the word nepos would appear 
to have been used indifferently for both 
“grandson ’’ and ‘‘ nephew.”’ It un- 
doubtedly stood for the latter in some cases ; 
it certainly meant ‘‘ grandson,’’ at times as 
late as, say, 1530, What rule have his- 
torians adopted for the translation of the 
word nepos in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies when there is no guidance in the con- 
texts, and other evidence is non-existent cr 


equivocal ? 
Percy Hursvurp. 


MACE FAMILY (cxlvi. 416, 476).—The 

reference to Chard appearing in the 
answer to this query by Mr. Leronarp UC. 
Prick induces me to add that there 
people by the name of Macey still resident 
in Chard. ‘There are many families of Mace 
in Somerset, and no doubt they had associa- 
tion with the William Mace who settled in 
Chard temp, Henry VIII. 

I find on reference to Taunton will a 
Jone Macye, a widow, died at Chaffecombe 
(near Chard) in 1542. Other wills reveal 
the names: Agnes Macie, West Monkton; 
Chris Macy, Dowlish Wake (Chard), 1633 ; 
George Macie, Pitminster (Taunton) ; Joane 
Macie, Dowlish Wake; John Macie, Otter- 


are 
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hampton; Robert Macey, Chillington 
Chard) ; —- Roger Macie, Crewkerne ; 
Susannah Macey, Taunton St. James; Wil- 
liam Macey, West Monkton, Taunton; Wil- 
liam Macy, Porlock. All these places (with 
the exception of Porlock) are within easy 
distance of Chard. 

On searching Wells wills (EF. W. 
Weaver) I discover that William Macy, of 
Cricket Malherbie (Chard) died on June 22, 
1531. He was Rector of Cricket Malherbie, 
His will includes the following items :— 
Iraternitati 8. Salvatoris de Chafcombe 
lijs. iiijd.; Rectori de Crickett Tomas 
(Cricket St. Thomas, near Chard) ijs. vjd. ; 
Rectori de Chafcombe ijs. vjd.; Rectori de 
Chafcombe iijs. iiijd., quem ordino meum 
supervisorem. tev. Johanni Macy nepoti 
meo, Test.—-Dno, Robt. Macy [who was 
Rector of St. Michaelis de Chafcombe].. . 
Will. Macy ... John Macy died 13 Feb., 
1532, and in his will he desired to be buried 
in the Churchyard of St. Lawrence of 
Lydiard. His wife was named Thomsyn. 

A John Macy was witness of the will of 
Thomas Ketter, of Orchard Portman, and 
the date is 25 July, 1532. Dom. Robert 
Macey, whose will is dated 31 Jan., 1531, 
and who, as previously stated, was rector 
of St. Michael’s, Chaffcombe, left 10s. to his 
brother Richard Macy. 

A Richard Mace was witness to the will 
of Roger Marrys of Wryngton, dated 9 
April, 1535. I find a John Macye returned 
as a Shott in the Hundred of South Pether 
ton during the Armada. 


Although the dates I have given are 
anlerior to those mentioned by Mr. Lron- 
ARD Pricer, perhaps the details may be of 


interest to him, 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


(\HURN-SUPPER (exlvi. 471).—This old- 
fashioned custom was until very recently 
kept up amongst the farmers in Northum- 
berland, where it was known as the “ mell 
supper, kern or churn supper.” 

According to Robert Forster (‘ History of 
Corbridge,’ 1881) the ‘“‘ Kern ’’ was kept on 


the last day of the reaping, and matters 
were so arranged that work was _ finished 
about four o’clock. The custom on many 


farms was to have a banner and a_ large 
wooden doll elaborately dressed, called the 
kern-baby or harvest queen.’’ The doll 
was set on the top of a pole. Banner and 
doll were carried to the field by the reapers, 


«c 
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usually accompanied by a fiddler, amidst 


great rejoicings. In the absence of a td 
dler the ceremony was begun by a_ female 


reaper repeating the well understood signal, 
‘*kern-a-kern a hee-hoo,’’ which was _ fol- 
lowed by a chorus of cheers and a dancing 


of jigs. Thus things went on until the 
day’s operations neared the close, when 
there ensued an excited struggle for the 


‘last cut,’’ after which a song or ditty 
Was joined in by all present—the words 
being something like these: 

Our master kind has cut his corn, 

God biess the day that he was born, 

Many years yet may he live, 

Good crops of corn to cut and sheave. 


The reapers, servants, and family of the 
farmer were regaled with .a_ substantial 
supper, after which the evening was spent 
with dancing and singing. Much mirth was 
also provided by persons masquerading in 
various disguises-—one of whom, dressed in 
the hide of an ox, impersonated the devil. 

In ‘Memorials of Old Durham’ (1910), 
edited by Mr. Henry R. Leighton, 
F.R.HIST.S,, there is a chapter devoted to 
* Folk-Lore of the County of Durham,’ con- 
tributed by Mrs. Newton W. Apperley, in 
which the custom as practised in Durham is 
described. She says the ‘‘ mell-supper ”’ 
(from the Norse melr: corn) is akin to the 
Northumbrian ‘‘ kirn-feast,’? and is held 
when the last sheaf is brought in. When 
this is done, the farmer’s chief servant pro- 
ceeds to ‘‘ shout the mell’”’: 

Blest be the day that Christ was born, 
We've getten mell o’ Mr.—’s corn, 
Weel won and better shorn, 

Hip, hip, hip, huzza, huzza! 

The last sheaf was usually dressed in 
finery, crowned with wheatears, and hoisted 
on a pole, and all the harvesters danced 
round this ‘‘ kirn-baby,’? who afterwards 
presided over the supper. At one time it 
was usual for mummers or ‘‘ guisers ”’ to 
attend these feasts. 

In recent times the old feast has been 
abolished, except in a few out-of-the-way 
villages, the farmers giving money or ale 
instead. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 

Judging from the ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ Churn-suppers would seem to have 
been held at the close of hay-harvest in 
many parts of the country in the past. It 
is stated there that they have now all died 
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out except around Whitby and Scarborough 
in the Kast and Guisburn in Craven in the 
West. 
N. R. Ker. 
Eton College. 


ISLEY, BEESLEY, OR BIESLEY, OF 
ABINGDON (exlvii. 9).—There was a 
John Beesley, who entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1626 from the parish of St. Michael, 
Oxford, aged 14, and was Vellow of New 
College, Oxford, from 1633 to 1648. He 
became Rector of Tingewick in 1647, but was 
ejected in 1648, and restored in 1660. He 
took his degree of M.A, in 1639, and died 

in 1667. What else is known of him? 

Joun B. WaArtNnewricut, 


MHE WELSH COAST (exlvi. 417, 475).— 
The question raised by Mrs. Cope is 

dealt with in ‘Lost England, the Story of 
Our Submerged Coasts,’ by Beckles Wilson 
(Hodder and Stoughton), after the appoint: 
ment of a Royal Commission on _ Coast 
Erosion. He mentions that there is recorded 
the saying of William Rufus when he first 
beheld Ireland from the rocks of St. David's 
Head to the effect that he ‘‘ could easily 
make a bridge of ships whereby he might 
walk from England into that Kingdom.” 
‘‘This,’’? said a writer in The Tribune (Jan- 
uary and February, 1906, dealing with coast 
erosion) ‘‘ certainly seems to attést that no 
very great width of sea then separated the 
two islands at this point in the _ present 
Principality of Wales.” 

The writer then referred to the revelation 
of a former forest and vegetation in 1590. 

A MS. history of the country by George 
Owen records : 

About twelve or thirteen years since it 
happened that the sea sands which are covered 
every tide were so washed off that there appear 
stocks of trees, doubtless in their native places, 
for they retained manifest signs of the strokes 
of the axe at the falling of them. 

H, Prosser CHANTER. 
Wheistone, Middlesex. 
UTCH AND FLEMISH (exlvi. 471).— 

The two languages only became severed 
about the end of the eleventh century, _Lit- 
erary Dutch started about 1300 as Middle 
Dutch, when a national movement took 
place in Flanders, Brabant, Holland and 
Zealand. In 1585 Amsterdam was the 
centre of literary activity in the Nether 
lands, while Flanders and Brabant were 
being throttled at the hands of Alexander 
of Parma, the Spanish governor. 
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After the separation of Holland and Bet Th Li b 

gian, where trench overlapped along the | € 1 rary. 

Belgian border at Ypres, Mons, Valen- | : 

ciennes, Namur, etc., there was a strong | ‘1 ¢ a Part 1: j h 
are against everything Dutch, together | 4/emni antabrigienses. art L: from_ the 

— Nis apie nes a “4 _ t] earliest times to 1751. Vol. iii: Kaile—Ryves. 

with a desire to espouse Trench = as 1 Compiled by John Venn and J. A. Venn. 

speech of liberty and Progress. — Although (Cambridge University Press. £7 10s. net.) 

the Provisional Government forbade _ the | common with all who love learning, we 


official use of Flemish in 1830, it was subse- 
quently (about 1870) placed on an equality 
with French in law and_ politics, conse- 
quently there is now in Belgium a bi-lingual 
speech, Fvench and Flemish, official docu- 
ments, street names and other directions 
being printed in hoth languages. Several 
Flemish authors have grown famous during 
the last century: Hendrik Conscience, Lede- 
ganck, Jan Lambrecht, Sleekx, Jan and 
August Snieders among others. In 1886 the 
Flemish Academy was founded at Ghent. 


Though Dutch aud Flemish books are 
easily read by the educated classes in both 
countries there is a considerable differ- 


ence in their pronunciation, just as there 
ig a further marked distinction in the pro- 
nunciation of Dutch, Flemish and Cape 
Dutch, inasmuch as the last named contains 
several French, English, Portuguese, Malay 
and Kaffir words; many words of the true 
vernacular, too, have been cut short or 
altered from their original form. 
N. W. Hurt. 


20, Rue Cujas, Paris. 


EFFERY—HERALDIC (cxlvi, 306, 369). 
Did a Lord Mayor knighted 1686 adopt 
armorials of another family (slight differ- 
ence in name) in a way inveighled against by 
Porny (‘ Heraldry,’ 1795)? Did knights 
formerly always have coats-of-arms; the 
custom seems no longer fashionable, but 
hereditary titles (vide ‘‘ red books’’) have 
armorials invented for them. 
Porny says: ‘‘ [Knighthood] was formerly 


in very high esteem, it is now conferred 
indiscriminately upon gownsmen burghers, 
and physicians.’”?’ When was knighthood 


first conferred in the modern manner with- 
out a coat-of-arms? Would it have been 
before 1800 ? 


What is the function of a  ‘‘ King-of- 


Arms ” nowadays ? i see there are at least 
five such ‘‘ Kings,’ who appear to be 
peculiar to the British Empire, and 


unknown to the heraldic science of the rest 

of the world, Did these gentlemen ‘‘ invent ’’ 

heraldry for the knights in former days? 
Cd, Rika: 


| Philip Latham (d. 1476), 


r 

deeply regret what has somewhat delayed 
the publication of the third volume of ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses ’—the death of its originator, 
Dr. John Venn, late President of Gonville and 
Caius College. The regret renews itself as his 
labours come once more before us. 

‘he preface points out that the average num- 
ber of biographies to a page is reduced in this 
volume to thirty-eight, from an initial average 
of forty-three, the work gaining in abundange 
of detail as it advances. We may say with 
additional emphasis what we said in a previous 


notice, that it is astonishing how many rela- 
tively obscure lives are here made vivid by 


curious or tragic or merely interesting particu- 
lars. ‘The great names which fall into this 
section of the alphabet need no mention, and 
as little do those, less illustrious, which have 
ae their place in the “D. N. B? The 
D. N. B.’ has recently come in for criticism, 
to which in its full severity we hardly feel 
able to subscribe, but we have noted, in a 
necessarily rather rapid examination, thirteen 
or fourteeen places where corrections should 


be made. The most important are required 
under Kinaston (Francis); Kirkby (John); 
Midgley (Robert); Milward (John), Patrick 
(John); Peck (Francis) ; and Randall (John), 


where we shave cases of wrong identification; 
the connection of Peter Le Neve and of Joshua 
Oldfield with Cambridge also requires to be 
supplied. 

Among the men of some eminence appearing 
in these pages who are not to be found in the 
‘“D. N. BY’ we noticed John Knight, Charles 
II’s surgeon, the collector of heraldic MSS. and 
prints ; ‘He snry Muddiman, the pamphleteer and 
journalist; John Marshall, the first Englishman 
to study Indian antiquities ; and John Leslie, 
the “fighting bishop,” who alone of the Anglican 
bishops remained at his post in Ireland during 
the Commonwealth. A few names from the 
earlier centuries of the University have stray 
facts attached to them—as those of three or 
four students who took part in a riot between 
North and South in 1261, and received the 
King’s pardon therefor; or Thomas de Middle- 
ton and Hugh de la Penne. scholars at Cam- 
bridge c. 1270-80, who used to hunt hares with 


| their greyhounds in Cambridge warren. 


Among the strange or melancholy figures are 
who was believed to 
be possessed of an evil spirit, being unable to 
govern himself or his church; John Randall, 
who was found hanged in his chamber after 
taking his degree (1533-4)—for which calamity 
his tutor has been thought responsible. who 
disliked thim for his love of the Scriptures; 
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| 

Samuel Peachy, “ of Gray’s Inn, murdered by 
Mr. Hutton, of the same society, Feb. 29, 
1676/7;’’ Osbert Mondeford “‘ of great hopes; 
drowned when setting forth on a journey with 
Sir Henry Wotton,” December, 1614; Samuel | 
Macocke, who went to Virginia in 1618 and was 
killed by the Indians in the great massacre of 
March 22, 1622; James Mallet, who was executed 
at Chelmsford for remarks made on the sup- | 
pression of the monasteries; and Richard | 
Master, “ an excellent natural and experimen- | 
tal philosopher,” who was attainted of treason 
in the case of the holy maid of Kent _ and 
hanged at Tyburn in 1534. Richard Ridding 
and Edward King, both commemorated by 
Milton, come into these pages. It is mentioned 
of Nathaniel Reding that he died c. 1712, in 
great poverty, “over 100 years old,” and of 
Richard Lovekin that he was buried at Ufford, 
Suffolk, “ aged 110.” f - : 

One or two entries of foreigners at Cambridge 
will be noted—Francis Raulenghien, for ex-| 
ample, who taught Greek there till 1565, and | 
was subsequently professor of Hebrew at Ley- 
den—son-in-law of Christopher Plantin. ; 

When this first part is completed, it will 
afiord material for valuable analysis of the 
part played by Cambridge through five cen- 
turies in the life of the nation--we mean not 
so much in regard to the men whose names 
and work are woven into ordinary history, but 
rather those who, save for records such as 
this, are now almost beyond discovery. The 
localities and conditions from which they 
eame to Cambridge, and their subsequent 
careers are both lines of enquiry which would 
furnish considerable enlightenment. In the 
latter we have, for these centuries, the immense 
preponderance of the cleric: which, however, 
throws some special interest and importance 
upon the men who did not take orders, even 
one like Thomas King, the scholar from Eton, 
who left as a scholar 1713 and “ afterwards 
kept the coffee-house in Covent Garden, called 
by his name.” We have been struck by the 
relative frequency of boys coming up from a 
home education or from private schools. 


Bruges and its Past. By Malcolm Letts. 
(Bruges: Charles Beyaert and London: A. G. 
Berry. 8s. 6d. net). 


UR correspondent, Mr. Matcotm Letts, is | 
much to be congratulated on this work. It | 
carries the special attractiveness of what hhas | 
been a labour of love, a thing long meditated, 
the material for which has been accumulated 
with patience and enjoyment. A more delightful 
topic could not well be found. It has not only 
deep and wide human _ interest—whether we 
consider history, art, commerce and industry, 
learning or romance—but also the charm be- 
longing to something finished, limited, which 
can, or approximately can, be exhausted as 
knowledge, though not in appreciation—some- 
what in this, like the Greek and Latin Classics. 
The silting up of the Zwyn was, in a sense, a 
gain to Europe at large. Mr. Letts’s earlier 
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studies of aspects of Bruges life have prepared 
us for the merits of this study of the city ag 
a whole. The reader is made to see the very 
life of the place as fact by fact is inserted ip 
the picture—but there is a welcome absence of 
fine writing, and though the colour and bril- 
liancy in which if not unrivalled Bruges is yet 
unsurpassed, are given their full value, the 
darker side of things, and, what is more, the 
homelier side of things, are presented with an 
equal care. This much’should recommend the 
book to readers who think of visiting Bruges; 


| it will certainly raise their pleasure to a much 


higher power than the ordinary guide-book, or 
most books of history, avail to do. The student 
will value the careful insertion of references 
and the abundance of material for the social 
life of Bruges, derived from manuscript sourees 
—particularly the criminal registers of the 
city. Tafur’s fifteenth century description of 
Bruges appears here for the first time in Eng. 
lish—and Platter’s account of it in 1599—from 
the University Library, Basle—has not been 
printed before. The two illustrate well the 
history of the city, and the singular way in 
which, after her real prosperity, had almost 
vanished, she continued to display, even to 
increase, her architectural beauty. 

_ From the growth of the town we pass to 
its position in_ 1500; thence to an account of 
Royal visits and other festivities in the fifteenth 
century. The next chapters on ‘Law and 
Order ’ (which we have reviewed as a separate 
pamphlet), on ‘Charters and Privileges,’ on 
* Craft-Gilds ’ and ‘ Merchant Strangers’ form 
the core of the book. 

The illustrations are excellent, especially the 
extract from Marc Cheeraerts’ panorama; the 
“Seven marvels of Bruges’ fattribyted to 
Pierre Claeissens), which forms the frontis- 
piece and ‘ the Crane’ from a MS. at Munich. 
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